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Vou 


time ago the Classical Association 
appointed a committee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Sonnenschein and consisting of repre- 
sentatives from all departments of classical teach- 
ing, to investigate and report on the teaching of 
Latin and Greek in the English secondary schools. 
This committee presented a preliminary report in 
January, 1906, recommending “that in the lower and 
middle forms of boys’ public schools Greek should 
be taught only with a view to the intelligent read- 
ing of Greek authors”. This resolution was 
adopted by the Classical Association. | By such ac- 
tion there was no intention to exclude the study of 
grammar or the practice of simple forms of com- 
position as means to the reading of Greek litera- 
ture, but in the opinion of the committee the teach- 
from the teaching of Latin in 


ing of Greek differed 
many essentials. 

In Latin, grammar and composition should be 
studied not only as a means to the intelligent read- 
ing of Latin authors, but also as a linguistic disci- 
pline and with a view to training the mind in hab- 
its of clear and logical thinking. Perhaps, how- 
ever, what needs more emphasis is that the literary 
and historic interest of the authors read should not 
be neglected even in the earlier stages of learning. 
It is too common even at the present day for teach- 
ers to set up a mechanical conception of Latin as 
a merely formal gymnastic, instead of regarding it 
as a literature capable of exerting a strong attrac- 
tion upon the pupil and of becoming a powerful 
influence for the training of taste, the development 
of character, and the awakening of intellectual am- 
bitions. It should never be forgotten that Latin 
literature has largely contributed to making the 
life and literature of the civilized world of to-day 
what it is. These two ends of formal and liter- 
ary study are, however, not inconsistent with one 
another. Latin may and should be so taught as to 
realize them both at the same time. The practice 
of composition is of the utmost importance, not 
only as developing habits of clear thinking, but as 
giving a fuller insight into the spirit of the Latin 
language. 

The ends to be kept in mind in the study of Latin 
are, therefore, two: (4) the intelligent reading of 
the more important Latin authors; (ii) a linguistic 
and logical discipline. In connection with the first 
of these ends, the committee desires to direct at- 
tention to the importance of planning out the course 
of reading on some well-considered principle, so as 
to make it as profitable as possible and representa- 
tive of what is best in Latin literature”. 

The final report of the committee was presented 
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some months ago and is printed in 
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World 1907 (Macmillan and Co.). 

At about the same time the Board of Education 
issued a circular on the same subject in which the 
recommendations were substantially the same as 
those of the Classical Association. With regard 
to Latin the circular says: 

It is an essential part of a complete modern edu- 
cation. No study of the development of European 
institutions is possible without a knowledge of 
Latin, for in it are contained the records of the 
development of law, religion, literature and thought. 
Latin is an essential instrument for the educated 
use of the English language, and a knowledge of 
it is necessary to any scientific study of the Ro- 
mance languages. A knowledge of the structure 
of the Latin language is the most valuable help to 
understanding the general principles of the Euro- 
pean languages, and its regular and formal syntax 
is a valuable corrective to the loose phrasing which 
easily arises from the syntactical freedom of Eng- 
lish. 

In its final report the committee insists that in- 
asmuch as the study of the mother tongue precedes 
that of any foreign language, the early training in 
English should be extremely careful. It makes 
the demand that before a child begins the study of 
a foreign language he should have learned to use 
his mother tongue “with some degree of correct- 
ness and fluency and have acquired a good 
stock of words and a habit of orderly and connected 
thought”. This seems a reasonable demand. We 
are accustomed in this country to have pupils come 
up to the study of Latin with absolutely none of 
the ability here expected. Orderly and connected 
thought seems to be an ideal which the ordinary 
training in English regards as unattainable. The 
report: goes on: 

They should also have learned to read aloud 
with accuracy and intelligence, and so far as pos- 
sible, with taste; and they should have become 
familiar with a considerable quantity of good Eng- 
lish prose and verse of a character suited to their 
age. A feeling for literature may thus be devel- 
oped which, while of the highest value in itself, will 
also help the pupil afterwards to appreciate the 
Classics. 

Here again, judging from the finished product in 
this country, no such requirements exist, for read- 
ing a passage with expression and comprehension— 
even with the correct pronunciation of the English 
words—is an unusual accomplishment. 

The report urges very strongly that in the pre- 
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liminary stages there should be (as we have in this 
country) daily lessons. It properly explains that 
too wide an interval between lessons makes it in- 
evitable that the impression of one lesson should 
be lost entirely before the next lesson is under- 
taken. It also tends to destroy interest by break- 
ing continuity. A second foreign language should 
not be taken up for at least a year after the first 
foreign language has been begun and inasmuch as 
schools nowadays usually demand several foreign 
languages, the study of Latin should not be post 
poned beyond the age of eleven. 

The recommendations with regard to the methods 
of teaching are those with which we have been 
familiar for a considerable time. ‘The report em- 
phasizes that unessentials should be removed from 
the first year—unfamiliar words, unfamiliar forms, 
unfamiliar constructions. For example filiabus is 
of such rare occurrence that it should never be 
taught to first year students; so the accusative sin- 
gular of words like tussis, amussis, Greek substan- 
tives, rare or non-existent comparatives, construc- 
tions like non dubito quin, ete. There is obvi- 
ously a zgrievance in the English schools in regard 
to such matters which we have had either the goo” 
luck or the good judgment to avoid. 


HOMER AND HIS AGE! 

The title of Mr. Lang’s book is likely to raise false 
expectations. It is not, in spite of the preface, an 
attempt to reconstruct in imagination the age of 
Homer in all its social, political and institutional 
details. In reality, it is simply a continuation of his 
defence of Homer's unity with special reference to 
the archaeological side of the controversy. 

The part actually devoted to the facts of Homeric 
life is found in chapters 4-10 and 12. Jt deals with 
(1) The feudalism of Homer; (2) Burial and Cre- 
mation; (3) Homeric Armor—Shields and Corse- 
lets; (4) The use of Bronze and Iron; (5) The 
Homeric House; and (6) Homeric Language. 

His conclusion on these points are as follows: 

(1) Homer describes an age of loose feudalism, 
in which Agamemnon is the overlord and the rest of 
the Achaean chieftains are the vassals. 

(2) Cremation, with cairn-burial of the ashes, 
is the rule in Homer for gentle and simple alike; 
and this fact, together with the absence of the cult 
of the dead, points to a period intermediate between 
the Mycenean times and the earliest post-Dorian 
graves. 

(3) The shield of Homer is always the duqifpdrn 
the man-enclosing shield, sometimes like the shield 
of Ajax, semi-cylindrical, sometimes of the double 
targe or figure 8 form. These shields did not im- 
pede rapid motion on foot. 


1 Homer and his Age. By Andrew Lang. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. (1906). Pp. xiv+ 336. $3 00. 


(4) The Homeric warriors wore hauberks or 
corselets of linen or of bronze, which served as pro- 
tection against a shower of arrows but were worth- 
less against a powerful blow at close range. 

(5) The weapons in Homer are’ uniformly of 
bronze. Iron is mentioned frequently, but as the 
metal of peaceful implements. The use of both, 
side by side, with this differentiation, may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the working of iron was 
not completely understood and that therefore iron 
weapons were likely to be less effective than bronze. 

(6) The Homeric house in both Iliad and Odys- 
sey had upper chambers, a women’s apartment and 
a separate chamber for the heads of the family. 


So much for the constructive part of Mr. Lang’s 
argument. If we turn to the preface and to the 
task he sets himself, certain things are quite appar- 
ent. His thesis is that “Homer depicts the life 
of a single brief age of culture”. And here both 
qualifying adjectives are important. For while a 
single age would explain the unity of impression, 
the unus color on which he insists so often and so 
much, it would not at all establish unity of author- 
ship. If the age is brief, however, diversity of author- 
ship would amount almost to collaboration, and that 
is scarcely an admissible hypothesis. Now, all 
that Mr. Lang has stated would, if convincingly 
demonstrated, go a certain way toward fulfilling the 
first of the two adjectives, but throws no light on 
how long an age may have lasted of which the 
things stated were true. 

Again, granted that it is a single brief age which 
we meet in Homer, there is the often-advanced pos- 
sibility that, just as the poet or poets undoubtedly 
refer to a time prior to their own, so they, give 
this time a background, not of their own age, but 
of a traditionally-remembered past. An essential 
element in establishing Mr. Lang’s position is the 
refutation of this hypothesis. Indeed, there is a 
running attack throughout the whole book on pre- 
cisely this view of Homer. 

But are Mr. Lang’s views beyond peradventure? 
In the first place, the omissions are as striking as 
the selections. In a discussion of Homer's age, 
it is reasonable to expect a somewhat extended 
reference to Homeric religion and superstitions, to 
Homeric geography, to Homeric law and_ institu- 
tions. Although Mr. Lang, at the beginning of 
chapter 4, says that he will speak of all these things, 
as a matter of fact, he does not. There is abso- 
lutely no systematic treatment of them, and only a 
few cursory and widely-scattered allusions. For 
all Mr. Lang tells us, a thorough examination of 
the matters mentioned will effectually destroy his 
edifice. While therefore, we may first, in lawyer's 
parlance, demur to Mr. Lang’s case because of in- 
sufficiency of allegations, there are, besides, serious 
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objections to the matter and form of what he does 
say. 

Mr. Lang’s first position is that Homer depicted 
an age of loose feudalism. But except for the 
statement to that effect at the beginning of chapter 
4, and a similar assertion at the end of chapter 5, 
the rest of these two chapters is devoted to a de- 
lineation of the character of Agamemnon. The 
justification for this procedure is found in the fact 
that Agamemnon, depicted as a weak, violent, unjust 
and wavering man, is precisely the sort of char- 
acterization one would from a poet of a 
feudal time, in which jealousy of the overlord was 
the dominant note of political life. In the latter 
part of the book Mr. Lang seeks to conform ths 
view by introducing as a parallel the character of 
Charlemagne in the later chansons de geste of the 
I’rench Charlemagne cycle. 

On the logic of this, it is scarcely necessary to 
waste many words. If that is Agememnon’s char- 
acter, and if the parallel with Charlemagne is a 
close one, that might have some confirmatory force 
after the existence of a feudal régime had been 
made probable from other sources. Standing alone, 
it is practically valueless. 

Mr. Lang next treats of the Homeric shield. His 
aim is to prove that Homer always speaks of the 
same shield. ‘The two elements here are size and 
shape. Homer mentions tower-like shields and 
others, mdvros éion, equal in every direction. As 
for size, where that is specified, the shield is the 
dugdiBporn ; it covers the whole body. The epithet 
‘equal in all directions’ is variously interpreted, now 
by ‘circular’, now by ‘well-balanced’. Mr. Lang 
inclines to the belief that the shields were circular. 
lor the possibility (which has been questioned) of 
a huge body-covering shield, circular in shape, he 
refers to the vase of Aristonothos, on which, it is 
urged, on one side of the contending galleys the war- 
riors are portrayed with precisely such shields. 
But, in spite of Mr. Lang’s confident assertion, it is 
at least open to question whether the shields there 
represented are really of this type. The drawing 
is not calculated to inspire confidence in the ob- 
serving power or technical skill of Aristonothos. 
Helbig’s objections, which Mr. Lang cavalierly dis- 
misses, are after all not futile. 

On the corselet, Mr. Lang has a deal to say. It 
is a current criticism that the corselet is a later in- 
vention, that its introduction in Homer proves the 
later origin of the poems, at least of the portions 
in which it is mentioned. Mr. Lang meets this 
criticism by laying stress on such permanent epi- 
thets as yadxoxlrwves, Which he will not allow to 
refer to the shields, by citing the constant use of 
the plural revxea, by emphasizing the weakness of 
the corselet except against missiles thrown from a 
distance, or sometimes against a spear of which the 
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force has been spent in piercing the shield. Be- 
cause of this weakness, the absence of allusion to 
the corselet does not imply its absence when the 
course of a spear is described with Homeric full- 
ness of detail, for it would go without saying to 
any hearer that the corselet would not resist a 
spear. 

The distinction between iron and bronze Mr. Lang 
brings prominently forward. Throughout bronze 
is the metal of war. Iron is mentioned, first in its 
figurative sense, as symbolical of hardness (being 
interchangeable with bronze in that sense), and 
secondly, in its literal sense as the metal of house- 
hold implements. 

Now, iron is not found in the early Mycenean 
tombs, and, in the latest tombs it is present only in 
the form of iron rings. Homer would then repre- 
sent an age when iron was commoner than it was 
in Mycenae, and less common than in late Greece. 

There are two references to iron as the metal 
of war in Homer. One is in Iliad 4. 123; here 
Pandarus draws the iron arrowhead to his bow. 
The other is in Odyssey 16, 294, 19. 13. Here two 
identical passages, of about nine lines, end with the 
statement, “for iron of itself draweth a man there- 
to. The contradiction between these passages 
and the ordinary condition of affairs in Homer Mr. 
Lang meets in two ways; the first, by silence; the 
second, by rather shamefacedly suggesting the pos- 
sibility of interpolation. 

That there is no inherent improbability in the 
use of iron for implements of peace, while weapons 
are still of bronze, Mr. Lang shows. It fits in 
well with his doctrine that Homer represents a tran- 
sition from Mycenean times to those of later 
Greece that this should be so. Conservatism is a 
powerful force in military matters, as it is else- 
where. Skill in the working of iron is necessarily 
a slowly acquired affair. The invading Gauls of 
the third century B. C. had swords of iron that bent 
at every stroke and had to be put int» condition at 
once at imminent risk to the wielder. If the 
Homeric iron was no better than that, we can un- 
derstand the preference for the older bronze. Mr. 
Lang cites the very instructive analogy that Euro- 
pean armies retained the use of the cross-bow a 
considerable time after gunpowder was invented. 
Still it does not appear why such little eccentricities 
as bending or breaking at every stroke are not as 
objectionable in a knife as in a sword. There is 
also a psychological difficulty in the fact that, where 
there is so constant and clean-cut a differentiation 
between the actual uses of bronze and iron, the 
figurative sense of odhpeos and xddAxews are not 
likely to have been perfectly identical. Again the 
normal interpretation of such a phrase as odhpews 
éptuaydos implies the presence of iron weapons in 
the mind of the poet. 
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Conceding that everything that Mr. Lang con- 
tends for has been established, we note, first, as 
has been stated before, that he does not contend for 
enough. There is a great deal about the Homeric 
age of which he does not breathe a syllable. Again 
he does not fulfil the promise of his preface. [t is 
not enough that the Homeric poems depict a single 
age. To point to unity of authorship, he must 
make the limits as narrow as possible, he must show 
it to have been very brief. That is quite as es- 
sential for his purpose, and of that, except for the 
preface, we hear practically nothing. How many 
generations the Greeks used the du@iBpérn, the corse- 
let of wretchedly bad bronze, how long cremation 
was their exclusive method of burial, are things 
that must be answered before uniformity of de- 
scription can be taken to demonstrate unity of au- 
thorshiy. 

As to placing the Homeric poems in time, Mr. 
Lang’s arguments are equally inadequate. Granted 
the unity of the age, it is not sufficient to show the 
difference from Mycenae on the one hand and from 
Hellas on the other. What the transitional fea- 
tures of the age are, what elements are retained of 
the day that is going, and what foreshadowed of 
the day that is coming are not stated. The proba- 
bility is always present that we are dealing with 
a special development under peculiar and somewhat 
exceptional conditions. 

(To be concluded.) 
Newtown Hicu ScHoor Max Rapin 


REVIEWS 
Incubation or The Cure of Disease in Pagan Tem- 
ples and Christian Churches. By Mary Ham- 
ilton. London: W. C. Henderson & Son (1906). 
Pp. 223. 

“The subject of Incubation”, says Miss Hamilton 
in her Preface, “is of interest to modern readers 
for two reasons. In the first place, the practice— 
designated without ambiguity in German as “Tem- 
pelschaf’, i. e. Temple-sleep—is one which, in vir- 
tue of its origin, belongs to paganism, but is coun: 
tenanced and encouraged in the twentieth century 
by two of the chief sections of the Christian church. 
And, secondly, it produces results which have much 
in common with hypnotic cures and the achieve- 
ments of Christian Science. The aim of the pres- 
ent work is to give an historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of the practice of Incubation from the 
earliest times down to the present day”. 

The subject has been divided into three parts. 
In the first, the author treats of Incubation in Pa- 
gan Temples; Part Two deals with Incubation ia 
Christian Churches during the Middle Ages; The 
Practice of Incubation during Modern Times oc- 
cupies the concluding portion of the book. To 
students of the Classics, Part One is attractive; te 


all who find acquaintance with the customs of mod- 
ern Greece and Italy a constant inspiration, Part 
Three will be suggestive of the charm which Old 
World practices hold for the Occidental. 

In the Introduction, Miss Hamilton refers to the 
“four working methods of divination”, among 
which revelations of the future as deduced from 
dreams had the greatest vogue. “From Pharaoh's 
dream downwards there are recorded many _ illus- 
trations of the importance with which they were 
regarded not only by the ignorant and superstitious, 
but by philosophical thinkers”. Five books of 
Oneirocritica were written by Artemidoros of Ephe- 
sus, who divided dreams into five classes. The 
fifth class, chrematismoi, were most important for 
divination. Two other kinds of dreams are wor- 
thy of interpretation—the vision and the somnium 
or dream proper. 

“Incubation was the method by which men sought 
to entice such dreams”. The gods in whose tem- 
ples this was practised were chthonian deities, who 
shared with the earth her power of sending dreams 
as well as her gifts of healing. Thus the temples 
of such gods became centers of medical divination 
obtained through incubation. While illness was the 
usual motive for consulting the gods, counsel might 
be sought in any difficulty. From writers of the 
classical period we learn that the god was often 
merely “a voice in a dream”. If he appeared, it was 
abruptly, and his disappearance was likewise sud- 
den. Traces of the beginnings of this practice may 
be found in Homer’s description of the Selloi or 
Helloi, “the prophets of Zeus of Dodona, who sleep 
on the ground and wash not their feet”. The first 
literary reference to incubation is in the Ploutos of 
Aristophanes. 

As the temples of Asklepios were the chief centers 
of incubation, the author treats them in detail. Epi- 
dauros is the first considered. After a brief ac- 
count of the origin and development of the Askle- 
pios cult, the results of excavations there are de- 
scribed and the famous inscriptions which were 
found in the precinct are quoted. These inscrip- 
tions show some uniformity. Usually, during a 
night’s sleep in the temple, the patient is visited by 
the god and cured by some simple surgical opera- 
tion, or else by some act which stimulates the will- 
power. In Roman times, and perhaps earlier, med- 
ical science has advanced and temple-visitors follow 
out a definite course of treatment. The Sacred 
Orations of Aristides, written in the second cen- 
tury A. D., give a detailed account of an illness 
which lasted for seventeen years, but was finally 
cured by persistent regard for the directions of 
Asklepios as given in visions and dreams. The 
cult of Asklepios in Rome was established on the 
Tiber Island in 293 B. C. as a direct offshoot of 
that in Epidauros. The ex-votos indicate that its 
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devotees were chiefly slaves and freedmen, and the 
Roman cult seems “never to have risen above a 
certain level of insignificance’. (See Lanciani, An- 
cient Rome, 70-71). Similar centers of incubation 
were found in Lebene, Athens, and Kos, and the 
last was probably second only to Epidauros in sanc- 
tity and importance. 

Miss Hamilton touches briefly on incubation at 
the oracles of Amphiaraos near Oropos and Tro- 
phonios at Lebadeia in Bocotia. The latter differs 
from the ceremonies of the Amphiareion, for the 
suppliant at Lebadeia had to descend through a 
arrow aperture into an underground cavern where 
gaseous exhalations tended to stupefy the patient 
and render him subject to the suggestions of the 
priests. Pluto and the chthonian Dionysos were 
also consulted by those who were desirous of physi- 
cal or mental cures. The cults of Isis and Serapis 
transfer our thought to Egypt. Isis from earliest 
times was “greatly skilled in medical science”, ac- 
cording to Diodoros, but whether the practice of 
incubation in her temples originated in Egypt or was 
borrowed from Greece remains uncertain. |Tem- 
ples to Isis were founded in Athens and Corinth 
as early as the fourth century B. C., but her cult 
first grew rapidly when joined with that of Serapis 
in the time of the Ptolemies. The connection of 
the Isio-Serapic cult with that of Asklepios is 
shown by the proximity of their temples, their ap- 
pearance on the same coins, inscriptions which 
unite their names, and joint visitations made by 
them to dreamers. 

In the second part of her work, the author traces 
the spread of the custom of incubation among Chris- 
tian churches. Throughout Europe, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt it flourished, following the methods of 
the later period of pagan incubation. The visions, 
as in heathen temples, are of two distinct classes: 
first, visions in which the saint heals a patient; sec- 
ond, those in which the saint appears and gives 
directions for the cure. 

The practice of incubation has not lapsed, how- 
ever, in modern times, and we are told in the 
introduction to Part Three that in Greece and 
Southern Italy the custom prevails as a_ direct 
continuation of that of the Middle Ages. The 
Panagia or Virgin is most influential but there 
are numerous local saints. Some of these show 
pagan origin in their names and attributes, e. g. St. 
Artemidos of Keos, who is worshipped as the pro- 
tector of ailing children, and St. Dionysios of 
Naxos, by whom the first wine was made, accord- 
ing to Naxiote Christian myth. Modern incuba- 
tion is essentially like that already described and 
the nature of the diseases which can be successfully 
treated is similar. The cures are psychological 
rather than physiological. Cases of independent 
incubation are frequent in Greece and Asia Minor, 


but the ceremony more commonly takes place at 
some panegyris or festival on the saint’s day. One 
new feature of the practice, which developed in the 
early Christian church, is the use of emblems or 
relics. Sacred pictures, usually attributed to St. 
Luke, are the most efficacious healing influences. 

Incubation centers are found in Sardinia and Si- 
cily as well as in and about Naples.  Survivals of 
ancient customs based on the worship of Wotan- 
Odin, the healer, or the Virgin Mary are still to 
be seen in many places. In modern Greece, 
the chief festivals are held at Tenos, in March and 
August. The proximity of Delos, center of the 
pagan religion, is of interest. Pilgrims come to 
Tenos from Egypt, Asia, and Turkey, as well as 
“Greece, and the object of their special veneration 
is a picture regarded as a masterpiece of St. Luke’s. 
Eight or nine miracles occur yearly, almost all 
of them taking place during a vision while incuba- 
tion is being practiced. Throughout the Greek 
islands and the Greek mainland this custom still 
prevails and crowds of pilgrims visit those churches 
which contain some sacred emblem or relic with 
miraculous powers of healing. 

From antiquity to the present day Miss Hamilton 
traces in orderly and interesting fashion the his- 
tory of “Temple-sleep”. She opens a vista of un- 
changing rites and ceremonies that stretches back 
for more than two thousand. years, and is fresh 
evidence for the tenacity of tradition and power 
of custom in lands where the- “old order” changes 
slowly. LEILA CLEMENT SPAULDING 


By John E. Gran- 
Allyn and Bacon. 


Roman Constitutional History. 
rud. Boston and Chicago: 
Pp. 294. $1.25. 

The object of this little hook is to provide col- 
lateral reading for students of Latin, to supplement 
the ordinary histories, and to furnish an introduc- 
tion to the political institutions of the Roman re- 
public. The work is well done; for the statements 
are concise and clear, and the successive stages in 
the developments.of the state are distinctly pictured. 
Beginning with the early days at the dawn of the 
monarchy, the author has traced the political 
changes that took place to their sources and these 
he has invested with an unusual interest. — Patri- 
cian and plebian struggle for the mastery before 
the eyes of the reader, and when he finally lays the 
book down he feels that he has obtained a true in- 
side view of Roman history and Roman political 
life. Above all he realizes how important a good 
knowledge of the Roman republic is to the man who 
would understand his own country aright and meet 
its problems as a patriot should. The book is well 
worth a place on the shelves of every classical 
teacher. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


H. W. Macoun 
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PIAOMAATQNOD ANTIAOPIKOD 
Lwxparns. ‘Avrivayos. 
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patvoueva kal Ta bueva., émitavidve Ta 

Kadds pavOdves 6 éBovrAdunv 7d yap Tov 
Evpumlidov \éyw 

Ob rabrov palverar TOv 


AN. “Eore roivuy 7d Kepddawov trav eipnudvwr: 
avaykn wavra Ta “yeyvoueva alriav Tiva Kal 
THs airlas otons Ta yryvoueva ayaba éoriv, TOV 
yryvoudvwy ayabdv, Thy airiav xph ayabhy elvac. 

Th 

AN. memépavrar Kal od 
eis 

Ei dpa wavOdvw od Néyes, Kata 
ovK mpakis a’rd ywpls TOv 
Oty oltws &deves; 

AN. ‘Ovdauds: waca yap elval mov 7d pev a- 
Sixawov, TO atADs 

XQ. "Evavria ds wor doxet, cavT@: ov- 
dév por diapépa, noéws yap 6 viv dtodéxoual cov. 
Kal eltré: apa oo. mpdées Tivas TovavTas twepuKévac 
wore alras évexa elvar ddixous; 

AN. “Epovye Soxei. 

XQ. rovavrais 7d atrar av; 

AN. éore yap bre dixalws dv Tis amarhoeer, 

XQ. Ids Aéyers, & Oavudoce; 

AN. Oés ws 6 dmwardv ovdéva ravTas 
Kal €auT@ Avovredet olvrws Exovros, Tiva ole dmap- 
uh ob Ta Sixaca adrov 

XQ. Elev: el pire,eroual cov Te ASyw, Eyes Gre 
éx TOv awd THs awdrns ovdauds, 
av Kpivac Tov dmar@vra Sixawov eivac, 

AN. peév ody, 

bis obv Tov dmardvra épiéuevov TOV ov 

AN. Otrws 

LQ. Tid av r&v mpovon Ta uev xpnora 
Ta movnpa; 

AN. Otirws €xovros, dec Tov 
Ta XpNOTa Ta THS Yyevnobueva Tots 

YQ. "Ap? obv ob dmavres auaprdvew 
Bavovres ayaba ra exBaivery; 

AN. re Kal ef rim Te drapéper. 

Ta obv rowdde duoroyHpyev Kaos elpnada, ola xal 
Odoyuis Néyer 

ovdé Tis dvOpwrwy épyacerar ev ppéa 
és dyabov yiverac etre 
Kal 
xaderwrarév éore HY 
yv@vat, brws TOUTO Heds TEAL. 

AN. 

XQ. BovrAee wévror apatpGpyev avOpwrovus 7d av- 
Opwrlvws apapraver iva Kar’ ropevoueva ws TAX 
ra els TOV Abywv 

AN. ‘Ap’ ob pudaxréov brws wh bet 
Tovs Heods waddov vovs avOpwrrous; 

AN. “Ay coe palve. ac iva mws 


M. 


(To be concluded.) 
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work was published a year ago, with an introduc- 


We print herewith Robert Louis Stevenson’s Re- 
tion by Professor Butcher, in which he stated that 


quiem and a graceful Latin version by Professor | ! , 
B. O. Foster of Leland Stanford Junior University. | ' Was designed especially for the use of classical 
teachers schools. 


REQUIEM 
Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me le; THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
Glad did I live and gladly die, is published by The Classical Association of the Middle 
And I laid me down with a will. States and Maryland. It is issued weekly, on Saturdays, 


from October to May inclusive, except in weeks in which 
pee there is a legal or school holiday, at ‘teachers College (120th 
This be the verse you grave for me: Street, West of Amsterdam Avenue), New York City. 
*““Here he lies where he longed to be; _ All persons within the territory of the Association who are 
anil interested in the literature, the life and the art of ancien 
e 18 the sailor, home trom sea, — Greece and ancient Rome, whether actually engaged in 
And the hunter home from the hill’. teaching the Classics or not, are eligible to membership in 
the Association. Application for membership may be made 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard College, 


His qua. stelligeri circumstant moenia mundi New York. ‘The annual dues (which cover also the suv- 
Redde meum terrae funus inane suae; scription to Tue CLasstcaL WEEKLY) are two dollars. 

Ut mihi laeta fuit, dum vescor lumine, vita ‘To persons outside the territory of the Association the 
Sie wites subscription price of Tue CrassicaL Weekty is one doliar 
5 ae requies lacta soporitera est. per year. 

Dein lapidi incidas versum qui stet super ossa: Tite Ciassica Werkty is conducted by the following 
Qui iacet hic lectum quem cupiebat habet; board of editors: Editor-in-Chief 

Ecce maris lassum cepit domus ultima nautam, Gonzatez Lopvce, Teachers College, New York 
Desiit idem acres colle monere canes. Associate Editors 

BOF Cuartes Knapp, Barnard College 
Ernst Rress, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn 
The following version appeared in the London Mirenert Carrott, The George Washington University 
‘ 4 Business Manager 
Journal of Education for September last: GonzaLez Lopce, Teachers College, New York 
Communications, articles, reviews, queries, ete., should be 
Sub divo struite O mihi sepulcrum, sent to the editor-in-chief. Inquiries concerning subserip 
Condar_ sidereo poli sub axe; tions and advertising should be sent to the business manager. 


Laetus sorte mea libensque vixi, 


Nune conviva satur libens recedo. ROEHR PUBLISHING CO., PRINTERS 


Optato iacet hic solo repostus 35 MYRTLE AVE.. BROOKLYN 

(Inseribe haec lapidi), iugis relictis Telephone, 2500 Prospect 

Venator rediit domum, domique 

Dormit nauta vagis redux ab undis, w. THE BROOKLYN VALET... 
MAIN OFFICE 


is 334 FLATBUSH AVENUE 
CLEANS, PRESSES AND REPAIRS CLOTHES 


In a recent issue notice was printed of the or- 
ganization of the Eastern Massachusetts Section of 109 Street. 


lhe Classical Association of New England. Since | Tereruone « 


the New England Association met last spring at An- , 
dover section meetings have been organized in 0 ns 


- 8616 Mapison 


Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Western Massachusetts. TA I L O R 

It may interest our readers to know that move- | Horrman House 1109 Broapway 
ments are on foot to organize local sections within | — BLeck ee, 
our own territory, particularly at Baltimore and at | TEL. 3316 STUYVESANT NEW YORK 
Washington. The newly organized Classical As- univers 


sociation of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania 


seems to have entered on a vigorous career. The H JAECKEL & SONS 


plan is to bring these local associations into close 
relations with the general Association of the Middle Furriers and Importers 


States. 


A very useful summary of the Year's Work in 


Classical Studies has just been published for the | 37 UNION SQUARE WEST 
Classical Association of England by John Murray. | BET. 16TH ANO 17TH ST. 
(London, 2s. 6d.). A similar summary of last year’s , COLO STORAGE PLANT NEw YORK 


line Mass. High School and Prof. John D. Rolfe of the University of Penn. 
Essential Latin Lessons, $1.00 the Brooktine Mass. 
The experience of a college professor and practical high school man unites ina successful 


endeavor to solve the many perplexing problems of first year Latin. Correlation of the study of English and Latin Grammar, 
the frequent review lessons, presentation of the verb by tense stems, the practical working vocabularly are distinctive features, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


THE CLASSI 


CAL WEEKLY 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


The list of authors and editors is a fairly good 
argument that Heath's Latin Series is destined to 
become the most valuable Latin series in America. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins University. 
GonzaLEz LopGe, Columbia University. 

F, P. Mouton, High School, Hartford, Conn. 
J. L. Moore, Vassar College. 

Pau R. JENKS, Boys’ HighSchool, B’klyn,N. Y. 
H. L. WILson, Johns Hopkins University. 
Joun Epmunp Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 


AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


Conn. 

American School of Classic 
Studies, Rome, Italy. 

q Yale University. 

> De Witt Clinton High School, 

> New York. 

» J.N, ANDERSON, University of Florida. 

4 kK. B. LEASE, College of the City of NewYork. 

» KF. E. Rockwoop, — Bucknell University. 

> CHARLES W. Barn, University of the South. 

4 Harry F. Tow.e, Boys’ HighSchool,B’klyn,N.Y. 

> 

> 

2 

> 


J. B. CARTER, 


B. PERRIN, 
A. I. Dorey, 


B. L. D’Ooae, Michigan State N’mal College. 
R. W. TUNSTALL, Tome Institute, Maryland. 


E. G. SIHLER, New York University. 


28 BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


~ A Vest-Pocket Memory-Test Latin Word-List | | 


Allthe words used in Caesar and in Cicero's orations over 15 times 
(2288) grouped according to frequency of occur ence, together with all the 
words not previously included used over § times In Caesar (400), Sallust 
(go), Nepos (20), so arranged that the English meanings, which are on 
separate pages not visible at the same time, may be brought line for 
ine into visible parallel columns by means of a simple folding device, 
(patented) by George H. Browne, A. M., The Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bound durably in ful! leather for the pocket. List price, 75 cents. 
Boston New York GINN & COMPANY Chicago London 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN... $1.00 
By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 


Prepares the pupil directly for the reading of Caesar 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR $1.25 
By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 


Contains all the text, grammar and composition for second year work 
For full information, address 
SILVER, BURDETT @2 COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 


| LANE @ MORGAN’S 


SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR 


$1.00 


Introduces pupils to the leading principles ot 
Latin word formation and inflection, and gives 
them a good working knowledge of the most 
important principles of the syntax of classical 
prose and verse. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square New York City 


Siegel Cooper Co. 


The Best Known and Most Popular 
Retail Store in the United States 


If you have any doubt of the accuracy of that claim 
it proves that you are not in the habit of coming here. 

We urge you to make our acquaintance. When 
you do, you’ll find out the reasons that have made this 
store FIRST in popularity and volume of business. 
They are reasons that affect you directly and econom. 
ically, and you will be glad you came. 


Siegel, Cooper & Co., Bankers, have a location in 
this store. 

They offer conveniences for holders of small ac- 
counts not usually found in other banks, 


THE ELEMENTS OF (GREEK. On time deposits they pay four per cent. interest. 


A Pirst Book with Grammar, Exercises and, Vocabularies. 


By Francis BALL, 
Instructor in Greek and German in the Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
l2mo. Cloth. xvi+ 283 pages. $1.00 net. 
The principles of Greek grammar are here presented ina brief, 
form with a due regard to the difficulties which meet both 
students and teachers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 


First Year Latin 


Do you want your first year’s work to prepare your students to | 
read Caesar? If so, write us for a description of our beginner’s | 
book, Bellum Helveticum by Messrs. Janes and Jenks. It is | 
used by more first year students in Greater New York than. 
is any other one book. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN @ CO. 
378 Wabash Avenue Chicago | 


They pay two per cent. interest on accounts subject 
to check. 

They are the largest distributors of «« Home Safes’’ 
for the encouragement of economy in expenditure and 
the aggregation of small amounts, 

Teachers’ checks cashed. Accounts with teachers 
are solicited. 

Hours 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Sixth Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


